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Charles S. Slocombe 





HARLEs S. Slocombe, Editor of the PErsonNEL JouRNAL, died at his home in 
Deerfield Beach, Florida, on December 29, 1946. 

Under Dr. Slocombe’s long direction the Journat underwent a gradual 
and very successful transformation from a research publication to a forum for a wide 
range of ideas more directly related to industry's daily problems in human relations. 

Originally the JourNaL was an organ of the Personnel Research Federation and 
as such devoted itself mainly to reports of various research projects in the general 
field of human relations. Gradually industry began to awake to the necessity of 
giving organized attention to the human element in management problems and Dr. 
Slocombe shifted the emphasis of the Journat to meet this developing interest. 

Dr. Slocombe was born in England and moved to New Zealand as a boy, where 
he received most of his education. He was graduated from Canterbury College at 
Christ Church, New Zealand, and then took his Ph.D. at the University of London 
in England. He taught school in New Zealand and then for two years was engaged 
in setting up schools in Sierra Leone, West Africa, for the training of native teachers. 
This was followed by a trip to the United States, during which he taught for short 
periods at Hunter College and at Columbia University in New York. He was next 
employed at the Boston Elevated as Safety Advisor where he was responsible-for im- 
portant developments in safety methods. After a visit to England he returned to 
become affiliated with the Personnex Journat. He will be missed by a wide circle 
of friends in many parts of the world. 








Arrangements are being made to continue publication of the Personngx Journat in its present 


form and with the same editorial policy. Pending completion of these plans, I have been asked to 
become temporary Editor. 


Epwarp N. Hay 
Acting Editor 
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Audits in American Industry Show Interesting 
Results. Show need of Educating Worker in 
Affairs of Company. Cut Out Much of the 
Guessing by Companies of Workers’ Views with 
Regard to Their Jobs. 


Industry Audits 


By GeraLtp EtpripGce StepMan, Chicago, IIl. 


dition of its affairs . . . why not audit its industrial relations? Nothing has 
such critical bearing upon the success of any enterprise as the attitude, under- 
standing, morale and spirit of its employees. Nothing so affects the condition of its 
affairs. Then, why not periodically cast up a balance sheet of these vital intangibles? 

It can be done. I seem to have found a pattern and method after considerable 
experimentation. It is the purpose herewith to place an initial case study in evi- 
dence. It is illuminating. 

During the past four years I have had the privilege of visiting 894 industrial 
plants in-most of the states of the Union. My observations invariably bring me to 
machine side. I have talked with thousands of plant workers. It has been a great 
experience. 


Ai industry audits all physical properties regularly to ascertain the con- 


Worker UNDERESTIMATED 


Very early I began to learn that worker attitude and understanding quite often 
was far more positive and intelligent than presumed to be in many plants under ob- 
servation. Often, I found management hypnotizing itself that morale was far lower 
than the actual situation. In instances, management has actually imagined itself 
into an industrial relations predicament. 

From the broader standpoint, the pitch of the news and the stress of propaganda 
in the past few years has built up awareness towards negatives, misunderstandings, 
resistances that simply are not there, when one takes time and uses exhaustive methods 
to find real facts. 

For example, the assumption that American labor is communistic is simply not 
true. Criticism that it is leftish and revolutionary is quite entirely false. Preten- 
sions that it is against free enterprise, or that it doesn’t appreciate our traditional 
American way, or that it is ignorant of its heritage under the Bill of Rights, do not 
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hold water when a proper audit is made. In the majority of industrial plants, 
worker proclivities along these lines run only so far and come up against the stone 
wall of sound thinking and purpose on the part of that great, silent, inarticulate ma- 
jority of workers in any plant... except those few whose management attitudes 
remain anachronistic and unfair in this enlightened day. 


SaFE Depuctions NECESSARY 


It is apparent that too often the error of logic is that of using a part to prove a 
whole. We say “‘it is the opinion of organized labor,’’ when actually, scarcely more 
than 20 per cent of organized labor in any union ever attends its meetings or even 
votes. We declare that ‘‘the labor attitude and understanding indicates a negative 
hysteria,’’ when, in fact, only a fanatical fraction of the total force ever loudly 
mouths its opinions. Noonecanactually know what the rounded content of worker 
attitude, understanding, opinion is until an inclusive audit has been made... and 
by that I certainly do not mean a poll. There is no way to take a sample without 
introducing so many variants as to make base conclusions unreliable. I have found 
that out. Safe deductions can alone be established on the checking method of con- 
stants from the maximum possible number of workers on the payroll. That is 
exactly what an audit of industrial relations means . . . nothing else and nothing less. 

There are many false diagnostic signs that seem to simulate negative industrial 
relations which actually are not there; elements such as excessive grievances, poor 
shop steward attitudes, pompous union business management. And there are some 
very real diagnostic elements that reflect wrong worker attitude, either present or 
soon to appear. Among these, is the tendency for workers to huddle into clandestine 
groups along the factory floor, which tend to break up when any newcomer appears 
along the aisles. Shiftless housekeeping is another certain sign. Greater than any 
of these is the character of a plant’s surroundings. 


UNFORTUNATE MEETING PLACEs 


It is my habit, before any plant contact, to walk around it. If the plant is iso- 
lated and without bordering streets of trade, employee attitudes are invariably better 
than when there are idle-hour meeting places close at hand. If there are saloons 
within easy walking distance of employee gates, or any other type of loafing place 
like a cafe, bowling alley, or whatever... look out. That plant is quite sure to 
have a more negative worker attitude. This is simply because such places afford the 
bombastic, articulate minority a chance to communize their gripes. My investiga- 
tion indicates that conditions from this standpoint reach their most bothersome 
intensity, if surrounding meeting places are saloons. Over a few beers, this fanatical 
rabble seem to generate false courage and a contagious braggadocio that cannot be 
handled logically. 

The important realization, however, is that only the loafing minority of workers 
have time or inclination to make such stop-offs, before or after work. The great 
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solid mass of workers in any plant are home folk. They leave the plant physically 
tired. They are dutiful to their home lives. They seek the good food, the easy chair 
and the companionable pleasures of home. They are not fanatical. They don’t tend 
to go off half-cocked. Thus, they seldom come into contact with the mouthings of 
this rabble minority except at machine side. . . and there, neither time nor atmos- 
phere permits registry of negatives such as can be gained in a saloon atmosphere. 
Though I concede that such surrounding hangouts give opportunity for much wrong 
thinking and that it is difficult, if not impossible, for any plant of industrial educa- 
tion to reach such minorities at that level, still I feel that little could be gained in any 
attempt to participate in discussion at this level, because it is largely an emotional 
rather than a sensible atmosphere. 


Brow Orr STEAM 


In worker clothes, I have sat around many such saloons that fringe certain plants 
Ihave visited. I find the audiences to be found there unresponsive to anything logi- 
cal or constructive. I do feel that such hangouts serve the good purpose of permit- 
ting these malcontents to talk . . . they give substantiation to the old psychological 
truism that ‘‘expression deflates while repression inflates’’ any objection. By per- 
mitting this articulate minority to blow off steam, a certain control is developed. 
But to think that a poll of their attitudes reflect the morale or understanding of the 
workers of the whole plant is a most definite error. 

But now to the technique of the audit itself, and a sample case study. I have so 
far made five such audits and have seven others in varied phases of progress. Though 
the characteristics of each differ, the procedure is the same. It is demonstrated from 
experience so far that even in union shops, there is strong disposition among workers 
to cooperate, but there must be the sure convictions that the audit is by a third party 
with a sensible motive, and having a disinterested and unbiased attitude. The fact 
that Iam a leading industrial writer, known by many workers in each metal-working 
plant, provides authentic purpose and third-party identification. I plainly state that 
my reason in making such audits is to gain facts for my writings and that I will sub- 
mit a carbon of the analysis to both management and labor, publishing only such 
parts as they permit. 


INTERVIEWER TACTFUL 


The procedure found most successful is, first, to come into the plant and gain 
material for one or more feature articles concerning plant engineering, tooling, shop 
practise, or upon some technical method of newsworthy interest. This is reprinted 
for worker reading and serves to establish my identity as an industrial writer. 
Against this background, I then return to the plant and personally interview workers 
tather broadly at machine side, in outside congregating places, even visiting certain 
worker homes to talk with wives and families. This establishes a tone and clue to 
the questionnaire that follows. 
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After discussion with both management and labor as to the prime elements that 
seem sensible to explore, a questionnaire pattern is designed, based upon the check-off 
rather than comment technique; the entire audit being arranged to develop constants 
rather than variables of interpretation. 

This questionnaire, with a fronting letter, issued either by general management 
or worker management, is distributed to all workers on the payroll, either by mail 
directly to their homes or by plant pass-out. This letter clearly states the purpose of 
the audit, states that no signature or other identification is required on the question- 
naire, asks for answers revealing exactly what each worker thinks, states that any 
certain answers can be skipped if desired, and guarantees that no one will ever know 
what the individual worker has said. I alone act as custodian of all questionnaires. 
None of them are signed. If, occasionally, one is signed, I exclude it from analysis. 


SAMPLE OF AUDIT 


Experience indicates that if 30 per cent or more returns are received, in relation 
to total payroll, there is a sufficiency to make all interpretations reliable. Returns 
are placed in plant suggestion boxes or in audit boxes supplied by the writer. They 
must be returned within 48 hours after their issue. 

That is the simple procedure. Let me detail the results of one such audit, made 
in October, 1946 in the plant of O. B. Andrews Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

The O. B. Andrews Company manufactures corrugated and solid fibre products, 
paperboard, folding cartons and special packaging materials. The company has 
plants in Chattanooga, Atlanta, Johnson City and Knoxville. Total payroll of all 
plants numbers 556 people. The audit returns I subsequently report were from 225, 
or a return of 40.6 per cent; more than sufficient to make reliable deductions. Length 
of employment was expressed as 25.6 per cent, less than one year; 65.6%, more than 
two years; 8.6% between one and two years. The audit therefore reflects a good 
balance between new and old employment. Newcomers should not be interpreted 
as reflecting turnover but rather additions to force, caused by the opening of a new 
Knoxville plant. Longevity findings above agree within 0.5 per cent with the gen- 
eral payroll analysis. From here on out, I will give the exact question asked, 
analysis of the findings and will occasionally stop to comment. 


Q.: ““When you started your first actual job at O. B. Andrews Com- 
pany, were you given clear instructions by your supervisor?”’ 

A.: Yes, 77%; No, 19.5%; No Answer 3.5%. 

Q.: ‘Have you been given clear instructions by your supervisor on 
each other new or different job to which you have been assigned?”’ 

A.: Always, 55%; Nearly always, 21%; Sometimes, 18.4%; No 
answer 5.6%. 

Q.: “‘Have you been treated fairly by your supervisors?”’ 

A.: Yes, 67%; Nearly always, 21%; Not often, 7.7%; No answer, 
4.37: 
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Resutts Goop 


This audit of attitude towards supervision showed a positive rating better than 
twice what general management estimated it would be, in predicting the score of the 
audit. Based upon personal probing outside the plant, it is better than three times 
what could be expected by canvassing the opinions of the articulate minority. The 
findings indicate chance for improvement but do not substantiate a presumption of 
alarm such as had existed concerning supervisional failures. Correlatively, it is 
interesting to note that man-hour production in this plant is only about 6% under 
what it was in 1941. The high character of the supervision is one main reason for 
this fine production showing. Other plants visited are running as much as 40% 
under. 


Q.: “Since you came to work at O.B.A., have you been treated fairly 
by the company?” 

A.: Always, 61%; Nearly always, 23.5%; Not often, 9.8%; No 
answer, 6.1%. 


Here again, the actual audit was over 50% more positive than company manage- 
ment expected. 


Q.: “Do you absolutely believe that, in the long run, wages can 
come only from production and increased wages can come only from 
increased production?’ 

A.: Yes, 69%; No, 10.7%; No answer, 20.3%, 

Q.: “‘Someone has said that capital and labor are not two opposing 
forces, that they are really one force, one powerful force for improving 
the living conditions of mankind. Do you agree with this?”’ 

A.: Yes, 45.4%; No, 18.2%; No answer, 36.4%. 

Q.: ‘Do you believe it is possible for managers, labor and capital all 
to work together as ‘partners’?”’ 

A.: Yes, 81%; No, 8.5%; No answer, 10.5%. 


UNvusuALLy SIGNIFICANT 


The above audit of economic understanding is unusually significant, varying in 
its dominant positivism far from the rather despairing negatives assumptively pre- 
dicted by management, and having an index greater by over three times than that of 
the poll I took by personal interview among company employees in congregating 
places outside the plant. 

O. B. Andrews Company is completely unionized by A. F. of L. There was a 
contest for union membership going on all through the South at the time of this 
audit. The character of the work is semi-skilled. Yet, the answers to these ques- 
tions reveal an attitude and understanding far above what would naturally be deduced 
from press and propaganda comment. 
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Certainly, the answers indicate the need for much additional economic education, 
but as well, they provide basis and hope that such education will be correctly re- 
ceived. Far from a lost cause, they indicate that the average worker feels himself a 
partner with management, that the two interests are not necessarily opposed, and 
that his hope for increased wages must find source in his willingness to increase pro- 
duction. The situation most certainly indicates the wisdom of a rapprochement 
between capital and labor. It is only largely hypnotic hearsay that continues to 
create schism between them. With such an audit, management and organized labor 
can sit down at the bargaining table with faith in each other to frame the best in 
mutual advantage. 


Jos AtrirupE AvupDIT 


Q.: “Do you believe in your company’s future success? Are you 
confident you can help this success?’’ 

A.: Yes, 84%; No, 5.1%; No answer, 12.9%; Confident, 77%; 
Worried, 2.2%; Don’t know, 20.8%. 

Q.: ‘“‘How glad are you to be working for O.B.A.?”’ 

A.: Best place I’ve ever worked, 65%; Just another place, 16.4%; 
Not satisfied and may leave, 4.5%; No answer, 13.1%. 

Q.: “Are you putting forth your best effort on the job each day?’’ 

A.: Yes, 92%; No, 4.3%; No answer, 3.5%. 

Q.: ‘Are you working towards a better job with the company, or to 
hold your present job?”’ 

A.: Towards better job, 56.5%; To hold present job, 32.4%; No 
answer, 11.1%. 

Q.: ‘Do you feel you won't get a better job, even if you work harder 
and better?”’ 

A.: Yes, 36%; No, 45%; No answer, 19%. 

Q.: ‘Do you expect higher wages for the job you are doing?”’ 

A.: Yes, 81.5%; No, 8.5%; No answer, 10%. 

Q.: “Are you willing to produce more to get higher wages?”’ 

A.: Yes, 64%; No, 18.7%; No answer, 17.3%. 

Q.: “‘If you are on straight time now, do you think you could pro- 
duce more per hour on piece rate?”’ 

A.: More, 32.6%; Same, 51%; Less, 16.4%. 


The audit of all the foregoing questions as to job attitude shows chances for im- 
provement of understanding. Specific interpretation is germane only to the company 
under observation. I introduce the findings only to indicate vital considerations 
that can be accurately measured by using an auditing technique of this kind. 


No GuEssING 


The great danger is that management and labor stewardship too often are found 
believing in an entirely erroneous conclusion. The condition of affairs in any com- 
pany needs not be guessed. It can and should be audited. Shop practices and 
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methods of industrial education should be corrected in the light of such findings. 
Then, in another six months, a paralleling audit can be made, results progressively 
compared. The audit then becomes an excellent way to measure the amplitude and 
schedule of improvement. 


Too many view with alarm the often reported trend of labor away from accept- 
ance of capitalistic tenets. Upon audit, however, such viewpoints usually seem un- 
tenable. The following data indicates it: 


Q.: If you loaned $1,000 to a friend or acquaintance, what percentage 
of interest per year do you believe he should pay you for the use of it?”’ 
A.: Two per cent interest, 10%; Five per cent, 35%; Ten per cent, 


10%; Twenty per cent, 9%. 

Q.: ‘How much interest do you feel stockholders should receive 
each year for the use of the money they have invested?”’ 

A.: Nothing, 0.4%; Five per cent, 23.8%; Ten per cent, 15%; Fifteen 
per cent, 2.4%; Twenty per cent, 8.4%; No answer, 50%. 

Q.: “‘Who do you think benefits most from the money coming into 
O.B.A. as gross earnings?”’ 

A.: Stockholders, 19%; Plant workers, 27.1%; Company officials, 


28.5%. 


There is an evident area of ignorance revealed in the above, but there is likewise 
a disposition towards fairness. 


EMPLOYEE EDUCATION 


This particular case study and all other audits I have so far made, show a defi- 
ciency of understanding among workers, particularly concerning financial affairs of 
the company for whom they work. In the O.B.A. audit, percentage of correctness 
as to how many stockholders there were was 16.2%. Better than 80 per cent had no 
right idea about the ratio between wages and dividends. Better than 85 per cent had 
no conception of the breakdown of the sales dollar. This isn’t the fault of workers 
... the company hasn't seen fit to tell them. It certainly points to the important 
need of turning annual statements into primers of employee education . . . it is better 
than to let ignorance fester into wild and destructive imaginations. 

O.B.A. workers, to the extent of 68.5%, believed company officials were trying 
to do their best for employees. Only 11.1% didn’t believe so, but 20.4% didn’t 
know. ‘There is plenty of room in most companies for some sincere merchandising 
of management to its workers. And this shouldn’t be neglected. Better than 71% 
declared that both workers and stockholders should benefit equally from increased 
net earnings caused by installation of new machinery. Better than 49% believed too 
much material was being wasted, and as to who was most responsible, the findings 
ran: Employees, 36%; supervisors, 34%; both, 32%. Workers are willing to take 
their part of the blame for any condition, and are more than willing to cooperate in 
correcting it. 
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Can Be AvuDITED 


There was much more to this O.B.A. audit than I have reported. My chief aim 
here is to indicate that the attitude, understanding, opinions and morale of any group 
of workers can be audited, that method should be based upon the check-off of con- 
stants, that procedure should be upon unsignatured answers to critical questions, that 
the audit should be repeated at stated intervals to measure improvement of practices. 

Such an audit will usually indicate a body of agreement, cooperation and will- 
ingness of a far more positive nature than suspected. It usually tends to establish a 
pattern for cooperation that strengthens the common purpose and the individual 
enterprise of each factor. It certainly represents a means to gradually establish a 
greater production per man-hour. It facilitates mutually beneficial dealings around 
the bargaining table. It supplies a direction to company labor policy and program. 
It initiates unity on a factful basis. It encourages the individual worker to feel that 
he has had opportunity to contribute his attitude, opinions and understanding to the 
common plan and program. 

It is more vitally essential than any audit of physical properties because the 
latter are only liquid and valuable as assets when they are put to more efficient work 
by the human factor. 





Rating Employees 


A Simple Rating 
Device 


By Dona.p E. Lunpsera, Cornell University 


T Is not a question of whether we use methods for rating employees. Everyone 
| who manages personnel uses a system of rating, be it formalized or entirely per- 
sonal prejudice. The differences between the various forms of rating are in the 
degree of complexity of the method and in the degree of subjectivity on the part of 
the rater. 


Att Ratinc Metuops Arg BasIcALLy THE SAME 


Basically all rating systems are alike. They provide a means of comparing one 
person with another or a group of others. If the method aids the person making the 
judgment by making him more critical and making his judgments more consistent 
and accurate, it isa good system. In order that the system be efficient it should also 
be simple enough to be easily explained to the person being rated—and should not 
require an inordinate amount of time or effort to use. 


MAKING THE RatTinG More CompLex 


Several methods have been used to make ratings more critical and reliable. 
One method has been to rate the individual on a number of factors rather than on one 
overall impression. Following this logic the number of factors which went into the 
rating was increased. Whereas formerly an employee may have been rated on effi- 
ciency, he may now be rated on knowledge of the job, accuracy, initiative, leader- 
ship, and personality. Some lists include as many as 28 factors. 

Elaborate statistical techniques have been applied to ratings. Certain factors 
have been weighted double others. Numbers have been assigned the factors and 
summed to give a supposedly accurate total appraisal. Depending on the job the 
tatee may be given 20 points for courtesy on the job, may be assigned 20 points for 
Neatness, 50 points for initiative, 50 for quality of work performed, and so on into 
any number of possible arrangements. Unfortunately these attempts have not 
proved too fruitful. 
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Is Complexity NECESSARY? 


Recent factorial analyses of multiple factor rating methods indicate that actually 
raters consider only two or three basic factors. Factors additional to the basic ones 
are superficial and needless. For example in one study it was learned that although 
the raters were asked to rate on twelve different factors, they rated on two. In this 
study the two underlying factors which were common to all of the twelve were ‘‘the 
ability to do the present job’’ and ‘“‘likelihood of being promoted.”’ 

A return to the more simple methods is indicated. 


A Stwete Ratinc DeEvIce 


The device to be described asks the rater to rate on but one factor. It utilizes the 
paired comparison technique, an old and excellent method for forcing a distribution. 
It provides a simple and quick method of deriving a rank order for those rated. 

To illustrate, suppose we wished to rate 15 stenographers for purposes of giving 
salary increases to the five most efficient. 


SHEET ONE 
Names of persons being rated 


. Kay Adams / 





. Mary White V/V VV VV VV VV VV VV G3) 





. Jane Bean 





. Sara Thomas V/V V VV VW VV VV VV V G2) 





. Ruby Brown VW VV VV VV VV VV GOD 





. Alice Green VV V @) 





. Helen Glynn V/ V V G) 





. Bess Smith VV VV VV VV VV VV VV Ga) 





. Dorothy Price -/ V/V V V ©) 





. Grace Porter / JV V VV VV VV V Co) 





. Sally Adams / V V V V (5) 





. Sue Black V/V VV VV VV VQ) 





. Dolly Le VV VV VV V@ 





. Evelyn Poe VV VV VV VV V (8) 
. Liza DealW VV VV V © 











A SIMPLE RATING DEVICE 





Cut two slits and a slot out of a common stiff paper folder as shown below. 


Sueet Two 


Names of persons being rated 
. Kay Adams J/ 





. Mary White /V VV VV VV VV VV VV G3) 





. Jane Bean 





. Sara Thomas / V VV VV VV VV VV GD 
. Ruby Brown V/V VV VV VV VV VV GOD 
. Alice Green V/ V (2) 











. Helen Glynn V/ V V G) 





. Bess Smith f/ V VV VV VV VV AVN VV G4) 
Dorothy Price -/ V/V V V (4) 
. Grace Porter / V VV VV VV VV Go) 











. Sally Adams / V V V V (5) 

. Sue Blak JV VV VV VV VV @) 
. Dolly Lee V VV VV VV @ 

. Evelyn Poe V/V VV VV VV V ©) 
. Liza Deal V/V VV V Vv (©) 











ee 











List the names of the stenographers on two sheets of 8 x 103” paper: one list is a 
vertical ‘column on the right half of a sheet; the other, a vertical column on the left 
of a separate sheet. 

Secure sheet one to a flat surface by means of two pieces of scotch tape or thumb 
tacks. Remove the uncut side of the paper folder and place the folder over sheet one 
so that name two, ‘‘Mary White’’ shows through the aperture formed by the slot. 
(Of course, we do not compare ‘‘Kay Adams’’ with ‘‘Kay Adams.’’) 

The rater compares all of the names on sheet one with name one, ‘‘Kay Adams”’ 
on sheet two. He does this by cutting sheet two on the dotted line and inserting it 
in the slits so that but one name appears. The rater then places a check beside the 
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name of the stenographer who is the best performer of the two being compared in 
each instance. 

After comparing each stenographer on sheet one with ‘Kay Adams’’ on sheet 
two, he compares each stenographer on sheet one with ‘‘Mary White’’ on sheet two, 
and so on for all of the names on sheet two. In this manner every stenographer may 
be compared with every other stenographer in about 10 minutes. 

Scoring is done by simply counting the number of checks beside the names and 
ranking the stenographers accordingly. For example, if ‘‘Bess Smith’’ receives 14 
checks, ‘‘Mary White’’ 13 checks, ‘Sara Thomas”’ 12 checks, the rank order would 
be Smith best, White second best, Thomas third best, and so on. 

This method also gives a ready check on the consistency of the rater. If he is 
consistent, the same number of checks will appear after a given name on both sheet 
one and sheet two. Of course, some inconsistency is to be expected. 

The rank order given by one rater may be compared with that given by other 
raters. It is usually considered best practice to take the rating of a consensus of three 
raters. We cannot, of course, compare rank order ratings assigned to persons in one 
group with those assigned persons in another. 

To facilitate the rating, type the desired basis of rating just above the slot and 
the slits on the paper folder. Thus for selecting employees for merit increases the 
question might be used, “‘which of these two employees best performs his job? 
(check one).’’ In the case of the necessity of reducing the labor force the question 
would become, ‘“Which of these two employees produces the least for the company?” 
Questions should be varied to suit the purpose of the rating. 
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Programs Can Be Made to Fit All Groups. 
Proved by Attendance of Administrative Group 
and Faculty at Classes in Employee Relations. 


Training zz 
Employee Relations 


By Geratp Carter, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 


PPROXIMATELY two hundred deans, directors, department heads, professors, 
A™ many nonacademic supervisors at the University of Illinois have recently 
taken training in employee relations. This course consists of five two-hour 
sessions designed to improve skill in working with people. The classes follow the 
Training Within Industry pattern, using the conference technique. 

One of the common criticisms of the Training Within Industry program is that, 
being ready made, it does not fit all groups equally well. This serious objection is 
overcome by varying the program to fit the needs and interests of the group. Class 
participation has been increased and the contribution of the conference leader re- 
duced. A skillfully guided group can work out practically all of the important main 
points of the course. These ideas are much more effective coming from the group 
than when presented by the conference leader. Also, University rather than indus- 


- trial problems are used to illustrate the method of analysis to be used later by mem- 


bers of the class. 


Pays Bic DivipENDs 


The Training Within Industry programs contain so many sound ideas, practical 
suggestions, and well organized bits of common sense that many people at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois do not believe these courses should be forgotten merely because the 
governmental agency which fostered them has ceased to exist. Continued usage of 
the foundations of good relations pays big dividends in times of peace as well as in 
wartime crises. 

Desirability of starting at the top of the organization has been demonstrated. 
One might think that the deans and directors, being tremendously busy, and also 
highly trained technical experts, would be reluctant to take time to attend classes in 
employee relations. However, the enthusiasm displayed by this group, as well as 
non-academic supervisors, has been most encouraging. In fact, some of the aca- 
demic administrators have requested that the program be extended to their entire 
academic staff, including professors who do not direct the work of non-academic em- 
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ployees. The knowledge that the administrative group considers it sufficiently 
important to devote their time in attending the sessions increases the eagerness and 
interest displayed by the supervisors whom they direct. 

Although members of the academic staff are highly trained in their special fields, 
many of them have had little or no training in employee relations. Staff interest in 
the training has been remarkable. Members of the faculty have written numerous 
unsolicited letters telling of the extensive benefits of the course. It is felt that the 
principles learned in this course apply to efficient direction of students as well as 
University employees. 


Group Discussion 


Benefits of this program have been many fold. First of all, the inter-depart- 
mental relationships have been greatly improved by the intimate association of the 
supervisors from various departments attending the sessions together. Supervisors 
have had an opportunity to learn that other departments have problems similar to 
their own, and that they can expediently dispose of these problems by attacking 
them with a simple systematic plan. Also by watching other supervisors analyze 
their problems, with the assistance of group discussion, it is easy to see how such 
problems might often be prevented by the use of the basic foundations for good re- 
lations. 

Practice in developing skill in working with people not only helps to strengthen 
relations between themselves and the people who work for them, but it also is very 
beneficial in improving the relationships between themselves and other supervisors. 
The four step method of handling problems has also been found to be effective in 
solving problems between departments. The principles developed in this program 
are also helpful in developing good relations between the university staff and the 
public. Supervisors also find that the use of these principles contributes toward 
better understanding between themselves and their own supervisors. 


Goop ANSWERS 


While this relatively simple program does not, by any means, adequately fulfill 
all of the needs of supervision, it is at least a step in the right direction. With all the 
strife and confusion facing our economic leaders today it is evident that the welfare 
of the public in general, as well as the individual organizations concerned, is con- 
tingent upon the development of proper human relations. Technology and physical 
sciences have a ready answer for most serious production problems. Therefore, it is 
left to the leaders of the social sciences to provide some equally good answers to the 
perplexing problems involved in assisting human beings to work together in a manner 
which will assure the maximum benefits of this technical progress for all mankind. 
Adequate skills on the part of those who direct the work of others can make a great 
contribution to this cause. This should not be construed as a suggestion that super- 
visory training will cure all ills of this troubled world. However, good supervision 
is part of the foundation of our economic system. The super-structure cannot be 
more secure than the foundation upon which it is built. 
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Provision Must Be Made for Expert Supervisors. 
“Some Believe Supervisors Are Born. Others 
Believe That the Person Best Qualified to Do a 
Job Is Similarly Best Qualified to Supervise 
Others in Doing the Same Job.”’ 


How to Develop 
Successful Office 


Supervisors 





By Ricnarp S. Scuuttz, Industrial Relations 
Methods, New York, N. Y.. 


matters as selection, training and careful analysis of supervisory responsibility. 
Most organizations know what they ought todo. Howto do it is fairly clear. 
But the task of starting in a systematic way and obtaining results seems to be one of 
surmounting obstacles to action, and resistance to change and hesitancy. 
Circumstances are now clarifying the situation. Many organizations are devot- 
ing considerable attention to sound personnel relations for office employees in the 
ranks. But this effort is fruitless unless provision is made for proper selection and 
training, development and encouragement of supervisors. 


T= is widespread interest in the office supervisor today. This includes such 


PLANNING 


Organizations have become quite aware of the necessity for developing leader- 
ship. Some supervisors have found it difficult to keep pace with the company. The 
emphasis in present-day personnel relations is on using the talents of leadership rather 
than drivership. 

Human relationships and employee welfare today assume greater importance. 
The attention to employee morale, health, financial security and personal adjustment 
calls for additional supervisory qualifications. A growing ‘‘new consciousness’ 
among some office employee groups, combined with attention from labor organiza- 
tions, directly challenges supervisory skill and leadership. 

The office supervisor's position and responsibilities are also influenced by changes 
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due to emphasis on work simplification and standardization. Labor saving devices 
and office machines stress more attention to efficiency. The burden of office work due 
to fluctuation or increased volume demands more versatility and adaptability. 

The importance of the office supervisor in an organization is further implied by 
answers to the following questions: 

1. Are office supervisors to be regarded as direct representatives of management? 

2. Should the qualifications, training and responsibility of office supervisors be 

in keeping with the high requirements for a direct representation of man- 
agement? 

Obviously any company concerned with the improvement of the caliber of the 
office supervisors must begin with systematic planning. This includes a simple state- 
ment of objectives and procedures for accomplishing them. Responsibilities for the pro- 
gram should be allocated to a major executive. Adequate attention to these steps will thus 
assure a sound foundation for developing more capable and successful office supervi- 
sors in accordance with immediate daily and long-term requirements of an organi- 
zation. 


SELECTION PROCEDURES* 


An orderly selection program for office supervisors depends upon the following 
preliminary information: 

1. Jos ANALyYsis AND Jos SpeciricaTions. This consists of a systematic outline of 
duties, results expected and personal requirements necessary in satisfactory per- 
formance as a supervisor. When this information is suitably prepared it becomes 
invaluable as a guide not only in selecting and training of new office supervisors, 
but it is also useful in a program for improvement of the present supervisory staff. 

2. Personnet Aupit Procepure. Promotion of supervisors from the ranks within 
a department or organization fosters sound employee relations. A systematic 
procedure for discovering potential supervisors is beneficial to morale in an organi- 
zation. It includes use of special records and interviews designed to quickly 
identify employees who have possibilities for future supervisory responsibility. 

Supervisors do not bud or come “‘ready-made’’ suddenly. Any method that 
will help an organization to constantly review employees and discover those who 
may be potential supervisors deserves attention. 

3. Merit Ratinc. A continuous review of personnel or supervisory candidates may 
consist of ratings on qualifications, in addition to knowledge and skill, such as 
leadership, personal effectiveness, physical fitness, mental alertness, adaptability 
and capacity for development. 

There are four principal techniques or steps in a sound selection program for 
supervisors: 

Step 1. Analysis of record with the company. This includes information on the reputa- 


*For a comprehensive discussion refer to “Selecting and Training Office Supervisors’’ by Richard S. Schultz, Office 
Management Association of Chicago, April 27, 1944. 
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tion of the employee in the organization and among workers, performance on 

present and previous jobs, variety of experience and recommendations by su- 

periors. 

Step 2. Personal information. It consists of a special application form designed to 
reveal background, education, home conditions, economic status, recreation, 
training, experience, general value to the company, and other information on 
personality and leadership qualities. 

Step 3. Short preliminary interview. The purpose of this interview is to informally 
provide a list of candidates deserving further consideration as potential super- 
visors. 

Step 4. Tests for Supervisory capacity. The use of tests in selection of supervisors should 
not be regarded as a routine matter.* Best results are obtained when test data 
are combined with sound practical judgment and other facts as indicated in the 
preceding steps. | 
Among the most common personnel tests that have been applied in the selection 

of office supervisors are the following: 

General Intelligence Test. The purpose of this test is to measure the ability to 
think clearly and to benefit by training and experience. It has been found to be 
especially significant in office work as an index of promotability for rank and file 
employees and supervisors. | 

Interest Test. It is designed to measure the extent to which an individual has 
certain likes, dislikes and attitudes similar to those successfully engaged in an occu- 
pation. Several standard forms are available. They indicate particular interest in 
office occupations, work with people, in business and in languages. A combination 
of these interests may be helpful in establishing standards for selection of office 
supervisors. 

Personality Test. Standard personality questionnaires now available have defi- 
nite limitations. Applicants and employees need to be motivated considerably in 
order to answer the questions honestly and frankly. More intelligent people tend 
to quickly detect the purpose of the test and to answer in a biased direction. Conse- 
quently favorable ratings seem to have doubtful meaning in actual practice. Under 
restricted conditions and definite precautions these tests may be applied to identify 
personality traits such as emotional stability, inferiority feelings, submissiveness and 
introversion. For practical purposes unless personality tests are used with much 
caution they may be quite misleading in selection of office supervisors. 


TRAINING OFFicE SuPERVIsORSt 


There are not many ‘‘ideal training programs’’ in actual operation. But most 
organizations are eagerly interested in some type of supervisor training. A classifi- 
* A review of procedures will be found in “How to Use Personnel Tests’’, By Richard S. Schultz, Personnel Journal 


September, 1946. 
See preceding reference on “Selecting and Training Office Supervisors’. 
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cation of essential knowledge and skill made by the ‘“Training Within Industry Serv- 
ice’’ is useful for outlining a program. It includes knowledge of work, knowledge of re- 
sponsibility, skill in leading, skill in planning and skill in instructing. 

A unique approach to development of supervisory personnel is the program 
inaugurated by the Hardware Mutual Casualty Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 
It utilizes a Handbook as a principal part of a supervisory training program. 

A fundamental conception of human relations is stated in the foreword of this 
handbook. 


‘Some believe that Supervisors are born. Others believe that the 
person best qualified to do a job is similarly best qualified to supervise 
others in doing that same job. Experience has shown the fallacy in 
both of these views. We believe that while most people can be taught 
to be better Supervisors, we cannot expect anyone to improve his 
handling of people nor even do a satisfactory job in this respect unless 
he is given some guidance.”’ 

‘From a practical standpoint, the many problems created by such 
things as restlessness, turnover, manpower shortages, untrained help, 
competitive salary markets, and high-geared production always serve to 
remind employers that it is more important to know how to handle people 
than how to do a job.”’ 


Some organizations have also initiated special personality development courses 
for employees in the ranks and for potential and present supervisors. These pro- 
grams are designed not only to help the individual obtain better self-knowledge but 
to understand others and to further effectiveness in dealing with people and in help- 
ing them. 


SKILLs FOR SOUND HuMAN RELATIONS IN THE OFFICE 


Obviously the preceding paragraphs emphasize one of the most important quali- 
fications for success as a supervisor. It is the ability to work with people and to get 
work done through people. In its largest sense, the management of people now 
outranks all other supervisory responsibilities. 

Mark Twain once observed that the world would be a fine place if it were not for 
the people init. If human beings were as consistent as machines the problem would 
be aneasy one. Buttheyarenot. Not only are they different but each one is differ- 
ent at different times—up one day and down the next. A good night’s sleep, a 
quarrel with the “‘boy friend,’’ too much indulgence the previous evening and a 
thousand and one other things constantly focus attention on the problems in human 
relations. 

Sound human relations means getting along with people at work for the benefit 
of all. It means cooperation based on encouraging employees, making use of their 
ideas and keeping them fully informed and interested. 

In the average office human relations seem to be practically overshadowed by the 
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superabundance of paper activity, modern equipment and painstaking routines. 
There has not been so much attention devoted to office personnel as to production, 
sales or other groups of employees. This is partly due to a lack of confident leader- 
ship among office supervisors and to a considerable extent to the fact that the office 
worker is a ‘‘member of the family.’’ Office employees and supervisors have been too 
long the neglected ‘‘children’’ in many companies. Sound personnel administration 
is an essential for the office as for any other department in an organization. 


DEVELOPING COOPERATION 


Obtaining cooperation is a major problem today. When men and women work 
in harmony for the mutual benefit of all in any organization, spontaneous cooperation 
and greater achievement with maximum efficiency results. This is the key to build- 
ing an alert and effective office supervisory organization. 

Employees’ feelings and attitudes are of singular importance for developing co- 
operation. It has been estimated that as much as four out of five employees going to work 
in the morning wish they were going elsewhere. 

If office workers were to be asked ‘‘What are the things you like most about your job?’’, 
obviously there would be many different answers. The majority of responses woulde 
clearly indicate that there are other things important to employees in addition to 
mere wages or physical working conditions. A large number of them would say 
‘I’m satisfied with my job because I have a good supervisor.’’ What office em- 
ployees want most of all is a good boss and congenial co-workers. There are obvi- 
ously many other things that do not appear significant to supervisors which are 
exceedingly important to employees. It is the little things that office employees 
complain about, such as: having to stop in the middle of a job to do something else, 
to do a job over, to do last-minute rush jobs, to waste time or effort, to being told 
to do two or three things at once, to have too much to do, lack of instructions and not 
knowing the whys and wherefores of job. These determine cooperation, team-work 
and morale. 


Basic Desires 


Feelings of office employees and supervisors are influenced by certain basic de- 
sires. When the following desires are satisfied the individual employee is likely to 
devote greater attention to the job and to be more cooperative: 


1. Desire of activity. Employees like to be kept busy according to a 
smooth work schedule. Being lazy and wasting time indicates 
poor supervision or maladjustment of the individual employee. 

2. Desire for mastery. Employees like to be good at something and to 
have an opportunity for self-expression or individuality. 

3. Pleasantness of submission. Most office employees enjoy being super- 
vised, but they expect the boss to be a leader. 

4. Pleasantness of association with people. Employees like to feel that 
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their work place is an opportunity for making friends. They prefer 
to work with others who are congenial and easy to get along with. 

. Feeling of self-importance. Each employee likes to be regarded as 
somebody of consequence. The individual office employee who has 
a feeling of self-importance and personal responsibility for the job 
will be more satisfied and efficient. 


CHART I 
HOW TO SUPERVISE WOMEN EMPLOYEES 
(Results of nation-wide survey among supervisors and executives. ) 





Preferred 
Answer 





. Women have more speed and accuracy than men in work requiring 
“‘nimble’’ fingers Yes 

2. Women workers like to be complimented more often than men Yes 
. Women workers are more impulsive and excitable than men Yes 

. More ambition and desire for advancement is found among men than 
Yes 
. Shorter hours and not being required to work overtime are more 
important elements in job satisfaction to women than men Yes 

. Differences in family and home background influence women more than 
men in their relations with other workers Yes 

. More disputes or petty quarrels occur on the job among.women than 
among men Yes 

. Liking the boss is more important in influencing attitude toward the 
job for women than for men Yes 

. Greater attention should be given to moral and character qualities in 
selecting women than men Yes 

. Better ‘team work’”’ is more common among men than women Yes 
- Women should have a shorter work day and work week than men... Yes 
. Women workers generally have a high degree of loyalty to the 
company for which they work Yes 

. Very strong likes and dislikes toward the job (working conditions, 
co-workers and supervisors) Yes 

. Women are more conscientious than men in jobs requiring special 
attention to quality and accuracy of work Yes 

. Women do not make as good supervisors of women as men Yes 
. A wage differential should be maintained between men and women 
employees for the same job No 

. Women do not have as much resistance to fatigue as men............ Yes 
. Less initiative on the job is exhibited by women than men Yes 
. Absence from the job (not due to illness) is higher among women than 





Yes 
. Turnover (leaving the company) is higher among women than men... Yes 











Copyright 1946 by Richard S. Schultz, Industrial Relations Method, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 


Since a large proportion of office employees are women, the attached Chart 1, 
How to Supervise Women Employees,’’ based on the results of a nationwide survey among 
supervisors and executives, is particularly significant. The list of items included in 
this chart may be regarded as basic principles of human relations. They should be 
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understood by each office supervisor and serve as a guide for daily contacts with 
employees. It is to be noted that for some items supervisors and executives show 
100% agreement and for other items the agreement is as low as 54%. Sound practice 
of these principles is a skill that will assure greater cooperation and better under- 
standing of individual office employees. 

How to obtain cooperation and build morale among office employees is an urgent 
matter today for most supervisors. Chart 2, ‘‘How to Measure Employee Morale’’ shows 
the minimum number of factors that may be considered in appraising the morale of 
individual employees. A procedure of this type if undertaken by a supervisor should 
be also helpful as an overall index of morale in the department. Employees’ answers 
to these questions show to a considerable degree how effective the supervisor has been 
in fostering good morale. 


CHART 2 
HOW TO MEASURE EMPLOYEE MORALE 
(A minimum survey questionnaire) 





Not sure 





. Are your working conditions satisfactory? 

. Are employees in general treated fairly in this Company? 

. Have you gotten a square deal in this Company so far? 

. Are your earnings in line with what other people are making on similar 


. Does your supervisor treat you fairly? 

. When your suggestions are used do you get credit for them? 

. Do you know how you stand with your supervisor? 

. Do you believe this a good place to work? 

. Do you have enough opportunity to talk over your own job (or 
personal) problems? 
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Dairy Osjectives In ALERT Orrice SUPERVISION 


The simple objectives toward which each office supervisor can direct his every- 
day actions in order to assure good morale in the department and the organization 
are as follows: 

1. Create a spirit in the department or group. Stimulate employees to work together for 
some high motive or loyalty to the organization and its principles. Perhaps the 
most striking illustration in recent years of creating a spirit is shown by the flag 
raising episode at Iwo Jima. The photograph of this incident is indelibly fixed 
in the memory of millions. 

. Satisfy the imagination and desires of employees for a stimulating work environment. 
During the war many organizations devoted much attention to further coopera- 
tion, to improve attendance, to improve quality of work and to increase effort and 
production. These results were accomplished by creating a stimulating work 
environment. It helped each individual employee to identify himself with the 
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principal objectives of the organization and to feel a sense of self-importance. 
Steps were taken to provide most satisfactorily for such items as the following: 
lighting, ventilation, eating facilities, rest rooms, special recreation, health and 
welfare programs, information by motion pictures and striking illustration, and 
sound and music systems. In addition, efforts were devoted to inform employees 
about the importance of their company, products and executives. Today it is also 
of paramount importance to stimulate and satisfy the imagination of the individ- 
ual employee by similar approaches and methods. 


BetTreErR NATURE 


. Have confidence in the ‘‘better side of human nature.’’ It is reasonable to assume that 
employees are honest, willing to work hard, loyal, and fair in their consideration 
of others. The office supervisors will do well to regard employees in the light of 
their ‘‘better nature.”’ 

. Obey real human impulses. The supervisor can profitably afford to be generous, 
congenial and friendly. If an employee does something well, don’t hesitate to 
praise. If an employee has a difficulty, don’t hesitate to help. Perhaps in its 
simplest terms this is an application of the golden rule: ‘‘Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you.”’ 

. Make it simple and do it simply. Many supervisors have difficulties because proce- 
dures and rules are involved or misunderstood. It is the supervisor’s responsibil- 
ity to make sure that instructions and policies and other information are stated 
simply, clearly so that they are fully understood by each employee. This includes 
the simplest company rules as well as such matters affecting wages, vacations or 
promotions. 

. Provide a simple and continuous two-way ‘‘free flowing channel of communication for all 
employees.’’ The supervisor should make every effort to have the most satisfactory 
informal relations with individual employees. This will encourage each one to - 
talk freely and make it readily possible for the supervisor to keep employees fully 
informed. The grapevine system is the most undesirable way of informing em- 
ployees. It can easily defeat efforts to build good morale. 

. Use employee brains. The supervisor does not possess ‘‘all wisdom and knowl- 
edge.’” The file clerk, the messenger boy and all other employees in the ranks of 
an office have worthwhile ideas. Encourage them to make their contributions. 
Some organizations have an informal or formal suggestion system. But in every- 
day supervision, the office supervisor can do much to encourage the employee to 


show resourcefulness, to make suggestions and to feel that they have some part 
in controlling their jobs. 


STIMULATE ENTHUSIASM 


. Direct emotions of employees to desirable purposes. The supervisor should do much to 
encourage favorable attitudes, to stimulate enthusiasm and to remove unnecessary 
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worries. The employee who is distressed or worrisome should be aided in an 
informal and friendly way to try to overcome difficulties. Much can be done by 
the office supervisor to avoid unnecessary emotional tension. Resentment has no 
practical consequence in overcoming obstacles. The extent to which a group of 
workers are free from worry is an indication of alert supervision. A department 
or section in an office has an emotional tone which can be readily observed. Ifthe 
supervisor is congenial, cheerful and calm, it is reflected in the behavior and man- 
ner of the employees. 

The success of executives and supervisors in any organization depends more on 
the ability to obtain cooperation of employees than upon any other single factor. 
Merely issuing orders, making policies and giving instructions does not induce people 
to do what you want them todo. It is important to devote attention to accomplish- 
ing three major results: 

Getting employees to work together. 

Stimulating employees to work in harmony. 

Facilitating teamwork among employees according to the rules and policies 

of the company. 


Crux oF COOPERATION 


Fundamentally a company is merely an organization of people consisting of 
‘“‘managers’’ and ‘‘workers.’’ It has the following characteristics which can be 
influenced favorably or unfavorably by the skill and leadership of executives and 
supervisors : 

1. It is dynamic, alive and in a constant flux or change. Things are constantly hap- 
pening. It develops flexibility or fails to be a sound organization. 

2. Because it is an organization by virtue of its people, it has a ‘‘feeling tone.’’ Re- 
gard for employees’ feelings is the crux of cooperation. 

3. It is a team that works smoothly toward an objective, or struggles and fails because 
of lack of leadership or ineffectiveness of its rules or policies. 








Best Soldiers Are Best Citizens Found True in 
Britain. Popularity of Educational and Voca- 
tional Schemes Typical. Figures Show Nearly 
Three-quarters of R.A.F. Airmen and Airwomen 
use E.V.T. 


A Flying Start 


By Ratpx Cooke, England. 


battle-dress has been found to be profoundly true. And one of the lost impor- 

tant aspect of that truth is that the very qualities which take a man so surely 
and conscientiously through military training and the holocaust of war, also keep 
him in touch, in his mind and instincts, with the citizen's life he has left, and keep 
him eager to return to it. 

Hence the instant popularity of the educational schemes planned by the British 
Services as soon as demobilization came within sight. Of these schemes the Royal 
Air Force’s Educational and Vocational Training Scheme may be taken as typical. 


Ti BRITAIN, the assumption that the best soldiers are simply the best citizens in 


15,000 INsTRUCTORS 


The Air Ministry describes it, appropriately enough, as a plan to give all ranks 
of the R.A.F. and the W.A.A.F. a ‘‘flying start’’ in civilian life, and it provides for 
three kinds of training: resettlement, educational and vocational. 

E.V.T., as it is called, began officially on the 15th May, 1945; but the planning 
and preparatory work went on for months beforehand. For the greater part of the 
scheme the R.A.F. had to find its own instructors, of whom about 15,000 were 
needed; and something like a quarter of this number had to be W.A.A.F. instructors. 
As there have to be machine-tools for making tools, so there have to be schools for 
instructors. A number of these co-educational schools were set up in Britain, and 
others in Italy, Egypt and India and elsewhere abroad. 

The resettlement part of the scheme is closely linked with the Ministry of La- 
bor’s Resettlement Advice Service for men and women who have left the Forces. It 
is, in short, a preparation, in the widest possible terms, for modern citizenship. Of 
the six hours a week of working time planned as the basis of the whole scheme, one 
hour of the resettlement course is compulsory. The course consists of discussion 
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groups, films and lectures which cover every aspect of present-day living. It includes 
visits to civic and other communal centers where the latest developments in the life 
of the community may be studied at first hand. Subjects such as social insurance, 
the family budget, local government, Parliament and international affairs are cov- 
ered as fully and as practically as possible. 


Auso LEIsurE-TIME OccUPATIONS 


An additional feature is the teaching of leisure-time occupations: hobbies, arts 
and crafts. This is primarily intended for men and women who do not need to follow 
educational or vocational courses, either because of their qualifications or because 
their peace-time employment is already provided for. 

The second part of the scheme, educational training, is sub-divided into three 
sections. Those who want to brush up what they learnt at school, but have perhaps 
forgotten, can work for what is called the War Educational Certificate, making a 
choice from such subjects as general knowledge, English, mathematics, domestic 
science, general science, history, geography, geometrical drawing, the theory of a 
trade. There is a more advanced course for the Forces Preliminary Examination, 
which qualifies for entrance to a University. The Universities, in fact, have had a 
say in preparing this course, and success in it brings exemptions for those who wish 
to enter a faculty. | 

Both these courses are given at R.A.F. Stations by fully-qualified instructors who 
are themselves members of the R.A.F. and have volunteered for the job. Individual 
requirements are the key-note of the whole scheme. There is margin for special 
arrangements to help individual students whose Service duties may interfere with 
the ordinary time-table, or who may need to find, for one reason or another, extra 
time for study. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


The third section of this educational training is designed for the men and women 
who are ready to prepare for professional examinations. Here, of course, individual 
requirements reach a higher point, and success depends, as always in qualifying for a 
profession, upon the individuals’ own efforts. The R.A.F. has provided millions of 
text-books for all these courses, and all the available reference books which students 
of the professions need; and the permanent Education Officers of the R.A.F. may be 
depended upon for valuable aid and advice. 

The third part of the scheme is vocational training. This, like the resettlement 
course, is a severely practical affair. Instructors in vocational training at R.A.F. 
Stations make use of the Station workshops for courses in civilian jobs and trade con- 
version courses. The R.A.F. also makes as much use as possible of local technical 
schools and arranges for vocational students to attend them. But it has mobile 
classrooms, in the form of six-wheeled vans, fully equipped for instruction in the 
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trade required and manned by expert instructors, which travel from unit to unit. 
These are principally intended for small units which are without resident instructors 
or workshop of their own. A homecraft van, for instance, contains the most mod- 
ern kitchen equipment, with a 5o0-gallon tank attached. A mothercraft van has 
everything needed in a modern nursery—not even forgetting the toys. A general 


science van is a complete science classroom, with laboratory and demonstration 
bench. 


Kinps oF EMPLOYMENT AVAILABLE 


On this subject of vocational training, the R.A.F. and the other Services are in 
constant touch with the Ministry of Labor as to the openings for skilled workmen, 
for the industrial change from war to peace brings fluctuations in the kinds of em- 
ployment available and of skilled labor needed. And it is here that an additional 
branch of E.V.T. comes in: the Vocational Advice Service. 

At nearly all R.A.F. stations there are highly-trained R.A.F. and W.A.A.F. 
advisers who give information on all kinds of civilian work and training and help 
the applicant to form a sound judgment as to the line most suited to his or her apti- 
tude. It may happen that a man wants to take a course in a trade which, owing to 
the changing conditions of industry, is not likely to bring him employment. After 
consulting his inclinations and making an estimate of his general aptitude, the 


specialist advisers then suggest a choice of two or three other trades. 

The Advice Service offers the same help to the men and women who have diffi- 
culty in assessing their own inclinations and capacities and are uncertain what sort 
of jobs to go for when they get out of uniform. Indeed, the work of the Vocational 
Advice Service is to such good purpose that officers who have taken courses at the 
R.A.F. Educational Advice School in Gloucestershire are being sent to units as far 
abroad as Malaya and Burma. 


75% Use Service 


Recent figures have shown that nearly three-quarters of the whole strength of 
the R.A.F. airmen and airwomen are finding a use for E.V.T. This is not to be 
wondered at, for these young men and women, some of whom have been fighting 
together for over six years, are citizens by nature and are anxious to get back to their 
natural calling. The main obstacle has been to put the scheme into effective practice 
in the circumstances in which demobilization has to be carried out. 

The figures show how well that obstacle has been cleared—owing, very largely, 
to the organizers’ insistence upon providing for individual needs. 





Supervisors Have Quite a Fight for Best Results. 
Worth a Try for Supervisors to Use Training 
Gained in War Years to Dispel Tension Between 
Labor and Management. 


Leaders Again 


By E. B. Licutroor, The Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., Washington, D. C. 


many workers as possible on the payroll. The burden of this program fell 

partly on the first line Supervisors, and those of us who were engaged in that 
fight well remember the lengths to which we were forced in order to maintain the 
best level of employment and production we could. The results were variously suc- 
cessful in different parts of industry but not entirely so in any line. During this 
period there was perhaps not enough emphasis on human relations phases of first line 
supervision. Management was too busy trying to keep business on a break-even 
level to pay very much attention to some of the less obvious angles of managing men. 

After a few years of this conditions seemed to be improving but about the time 
that business seemed to be well on the way toward the normal level we were called 
on to start producing large quantities of munitions and materials for shipment to 
war zones. Shortly after this our country became actively engaged in the conflict 
and almost overnight industry stepped up all its production programs to an unprece- 
dented high. 


S= years ago industry engaged in a ‘‘make work’’ program designed to keep as 


CoNnsTANT PRESSURE 


With this rapid increase in activity the job of the first line supervisor became one 
of production at any cost and in any quantity. Due to the constant pressure for pro- 
duction the forces of supervision normally directed toward better labor relations were 
in a large measure submerged. Labor and Management seemed to reach, by mutual 
agreement, an understanding that production was the foremost duty of everyone. 

With the cessation of the conflict in Europe and later in the Pacific, the pressure 
was released on all parts of industry. Labor and Management, felt able to relax for 
a while and gradually recover their balance. It was expected that, after a brief 
Period in which war-created or war-converted plants could be converted to peace 
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time production, the demand for civilian goods would enable all industry to assume 
a high level of production with the attendant high employment level. However 
since it was not anticipated that high pressure production would return to the war- 
time peak it was expected that a great opportunity would be opened up for Manage- 
ment to again give attention to those ideals of supervision, which had of necessity 
been somewhat neglected. 

During the war a great deal of time and thought went into the “‘Training Within 
Industry’’ program and various courses in supervisory training were given. These 
courses were designed to fill the need for quickly training new supervisors, particu- 
larly foremen. The overall success of these courses is beyond question and that 
program did almost exactly what it was designed to do. 


DispeL TENSION 


Now the opportunity is at hand for a large number of those supervisors, war- 
created and war-trained, to make use of their training in helping to create an attitude 
on the part of Labor and Management which can in part dispel the present tension 
existing between these two. 

A great number of first line supervisors have in fact been looking forward to the 
time when they can once more assume the position they are entitled to in the scheme 
of Management. They are anxious to again become leaders instead of just super- 
visors of more and more production. 

If Supervisors, particularly first line supervisors will assume with determination 
their position as leaders of the workers and conscientiously apply the principles of 
supervision which they have learned and which they now have the time and means 
of developing further it is quite reasonable to hope that there will be an improvement 
in labor relations which will permit industry to meet its obligations. A resulting 
upward trend in production and decrease in unemployment could bring the desired 
improvement in industrial conditions so necessary throughout the entire country. It 
is certainly worth a try. 









Many Firms Find It Hard to See in Dollars and 
Cents the Returns from Better Personnel Methods. 
A Smooth Well Functioning Personnel Policy 
Pays Its Own Way. 
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the ESPITE the advancement of personnel methods in industry there are concerns 
ene D still waddling around in personnel procedures outdated by ten or fifteen 
_ years. | 

The war period brought stark realization to many concerns, of the need for im- 
102 Ff proved personnel procedures, but there are still firms not willing to invest in their 
8 of future where personnel administration is concerned. The intangibility of this work 
cans § makes it hard to show in dollars and cents what has been accomplished. However, 
nent @ the returns in greater efficiency, reduced turnover, and higher morale speak more 
tng positively than a balance sheet. 
a For instance, the expense of turnover is an important factor in any concern, large 





orsmall. Herbert Moore in his book, ‘‘Psychology For Business & Industry’’ states, 
‘The size of labor turnover, including employees separating from and those joining 
the organization is not of so much importance as the cost. That varies in different 
organizations and for the different types of positions in the same organization.”’ In 
relation to the field in general he states, ‘‘there are few fields in which so much guess 
work has been done and so many haphazard methods used."’ 










More Care IN SELECTION 






In the employee selection field alone, considerable has been done to aid the em- 
ployer to put his hiring on a near scientific basis. A business man is particular about 
what type of merchandise he purchases. He will spend much time on the selection 
of fine merchandise, yet, he will hire personnel without any method of evaluation 
and use trial and error methods of elimination. The need not only exists in larger 
firms but smaller ones as well. 
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One important method of personnel selection is in the testing field. The impor- 
tance not only of evaluating present skills of a prospective employee but aptitudes 
also, will help eliminate blind selection. Tests have been sufficiently standardized 
and validated to warrant their use as employment tools. However, the tests used 
should be ‘“‘tailor’’ made to individual requirements and the interpreter should be 
thoroughly familiar with testing, or at least with the particular tests being ad- 
ministered. 

Many concerns have personnel offices it is true, but a proportionate amount are 
either out-dated or have personnel policies in name only. It does little to have a per- 
sonnel office or manager unless it is on a going and productive basis. In order to 
have a better understanding of personnel procedures it is better to first discover what 
constitutes a functioning personnel policy. 


Capacity TO Grow 


It must be first understood that all problems are directly or indirectly related to 
the personal relationship aspect. Henry Beaumont in ““The Psychology of Person- 
nel’’ states, ‘‘any attempt to understand the human problems of industry must start 
from the fundamental fact that each employee is first and foremost an individual . . . 
in general it can be said that, whether a man is likely to develop into a useful em- 
ployee depends on his present characteristics as well as his capacity to grow, either 
by developing further such skills as he already possesses, or by developing new skills 
which at present are still dormant.”’ 

In establishing a personnel office or department, many factors are involved that 
determine what place it will play within the organization. Many employees today 
still consider the personnel office as a source of friction instead of aid. 

Let us return briefly, to conditions within the plant, for a better understanding 
of personnel relations. It is the job of every personnel manager to develop a better 
relationship between management and labor, but where there is an uficonscious 
antagonistic feeling between labor and the personnel office, the gap between man- 
agement and labor remains unabridged. 


INVALUABLE AID 


All employees should be encouraged to use the personnel offices as a source of 
settling grievances or related differences. The personnel office as one of its duties 
should endeavor to educate and promote managements position to the employees, 
and the employees problems to management. Invaluable aid can be given in allevi- 
ating the period of unsettled labor relations by proper personnel administration. 

The personnel manager should be easily accessible to all personnel and his sched- 
ule should be so arranged as to leave his office occasionally to circulate among the 
employees and acquaint himself with current conditions. Too many personnel 
officers forget their main duties and sit in the proverbial “‘ivory tower’’ utilizing 
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most of their time in the hiring portion of personnel work, only, and forgetting that 
a personnel officer’s duties consist of a great many phases just as important in person- 
nel procedure. 

Satisfactory conditions and relatively high morale within an organization are 
just as important as careful employee selection to reduce turnover. Turnover results 
from a series of causes, not one alone. Too many companies have modern fixtures 
and sales advertising methods, but antiquated personnel policies. Turnover is 
blamed on everything but the real problem. All too often, we find the personnel 
office preparing statistics supposedly proving satisfactory accomplishments more to 
convince themselves than to present a true picture of actual conditions. 

It is also recognized that top management must participate and cooperate to the 
full extent or adopted policies and procedures are of no value. 


In1iTIAL Hir1nG 


Here we return to the applicant, because as Herman Slavin of Guidance Associ- 
ates states in October’s Personnel Journal, ‘‘turnover begins with hiring.’’ ‘‘The right 
of an employer to hire the potentially most efficient worker is still largely unabridged 
and it is in this area that substantial saving can be achieved. For many of the causes 
of turnover stem from the initial hiring. How are most inexperienced persons hired? 
Generally by interview. If the applicant’s manner is pleasing, if he comes well 
recommended, or if his appearance conforms to the foreman’s or personnel man’s 
notion of how such a worker should look, he is hired. With this in mind the con- 
tention is still that interviewing and placement must not be done on personal selec- 
tion or by general hit or miss methods.”’ 

A well integrated personnel policy covers many factors: Careful selection, in- 
cluding a specialized company questionnaire; a sound testing program; a policy for 
handling grievance procedures; a constructive initial training program; and a system- 
ized followup of all problems. These factors, and many others, including the 
problems of lighting, heating, ventilation, sanitary conditions, medical facilities, 
recreation and social activities are all a part of the personnel departments responsi- 
bilities. 

The thinking of some concerns and personnel offices is that ‘‘we are just not yet 
ready for such thinking”’ or ‘‘the people in this part of the country are not sufficiently 
advanced to accept such methods.’ Thinking in this channel shows little flexibility 
or desire to be disturbed out of pat complacency. 


Sounp Potnicy Pays 


Most progressive concerns are abreast of the times and have utilized the modern 
methods, that have been tried and tested by larger corporations, and psychological 
research and testing bureaus. Modernization costs money it is true, but any hard- 
headed business man realizes that a sound investment will eventually result in sub- 
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stantial profit. A smooth well functioning personnel policy can more than pay for 
its Own expenses. 

Quoting again from Slavin: ‘‘Enterprising organizations, utilizing modern per- 
sonnel tools, leave little to chance and less to guesswork in making their original 
investment in new workers. Reduced turnover, more productive and better satisfied 
employees are the dividend.’’ This can only be accomplished where there is healthy 
thinking which originates from a sound and well integrated personnel policy. 

This article by no means intends to indicate that a sound personnel policy is 
based on a personnel office or department. Many concerns are too small to warrant 
a personnel department or even a specialized personnel man. However, management 
itself in a small concern can keep up with current trends and apply in principle many 
of the basic concepts. Some concerns that are not quite large enough can utilize 
personnel and industrial relations concerns which are set up for such purposes. 

Regardless of the method utilized the philosophy of the administrative person- 
nel of each concern is of paramount importance. This philosophy will determine to 
a great extent, what accomplishments can be made in this problem that has been so 
sadly neglected. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 
By Wilbert E. Moore. Macmillan Co. New York. 1946. 555 pp. $4.00 



































Reviewed by Rebecca Brick 


The main emphasis of this book is on the cultural lag existing in our society—the 
fact that laws, institutions, and ways of thinking do not progress as rapidly as tech- 
nology. Within this framework Mr. Moore discusses the problems of industrial 
relations as influencing and influenced by the social order. 

The preface states that the purpose of the book is to bring together the widely 
scattered material on the many phases of industrial relations into one book dealing 
with the functioning of the structure as a whole. This has been accomplished in an 
orderly fashion. For me at least, this book consolidated into one overall picture 
much reading which I have done elsewhere. The author states that it is intended 
for use by industrial and union executives and informed laymen as well as students. 
Unfortunately I am afraid that the majority in all those categories will not find the 
book too absorbing unless they have considerable background in the field before 
starting to read. The reason for this is that all through the book statements are 
made in long complicated sentences written in rather abstract terms. Unless one is 
already familiar with the subject matter it is sometimes difficult to grasp. On the 
whole, the book is very interesting and quite helpful in integrating any previous 
reading in the field of industrial relations. 


MANAGEMENT CAN BE HUMAN 
By Harvey Stowers. McGraw-Hill Book Co. New York. 1946. 131 pp. $1.50 





There is nothing extraordinary about this book. It isn’t the answer to employer 
prayers about unions, reducing production costs, or improving the quality of work. 
Only in so far as it advocates better human relations between management and 
workers can the rather extravagant claims on the cover jacket be associated in any 
way with the title of the book. 

In fact this is another one of those volumes where the title has little to do with the 
book itself. 

Management catches hell in this text—the kind of brimstone ridicule that isn’t 
entirely offensive because it is so realistic and commonplace in its portrayal. I know 
some organizations where this book in the hands of the right executives would 
probably lead to a complete overhauling of their policy, administration and operat- 
ing structure. To this extent the book is certainly well worth reading. 
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In his opening sentence, the author declares that industry is faced with human 
problems that may hold greater dangers than the Second World War. He warns 
that American industry is toying with economic power and a disregard for the in- 
dividual that may easily loose a movement from which free enterprise might never 
recover. That's the heaviest part of the book. 

Eugene E. Wilson, writing the Introduction, tells of his surprise over how little 
has been written about leadership—which, he says, has been taken entirely for 
granted. 

There are places where I disagree with the author, but I go most of the way with 
him, and so will you. His portrayal of absurd management practices, relics of by- 
gone days and others that are purely quirks and idiosyncracies are worth the price 
of the book. He certainly does a masterful job of depicting the ludicrous in the 
heirarchy of business. 

Weakness of the book is the author’s slur “‘against university trained men’’—a 
rather crude and fallacious series of generalities that would seem to serve no good 
purpose and actually distract from the purpose of the book. ‘“Too much theory and 
too little practical knowledge’’ and ‘‘a college degree is not necessarily an educated 
man’’ are such home spun chatter as to be offensive even to the underprivileged who 
would rather dispense with this totem lure as too trivial for a business book. 





